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tion to the increase in number of the mere units of conscious-                         i
iji
ness.    It depends upon the fact that those units now bear
a meaning; they are no longer kaleidoscopic and ephemeral
as they were.    A particular set of visual sensations may now
give rise to the knowledge of the presence of a table.    Those
sensations are not mere colour-sensations, which tell nothing,
as in the baby's case.    They suggest a portion of matter, of                         f
a certain distance, a certain size, shape, use, hardness, and
innumerable other qualities.    The change is analogous to the
appearance of a Chinese puzzle before and after it has been                         I
solved.    Before, the individual pieces are meaningless and
occur at random.    Afterwards, the same pieces are associated                         j
in special ways together, so as to carry a real meaning.                                  t
But if we are committed to idealism, it is an idealism very                         1
different from what is popularly understood by that doctrine.                         j
As before mentioned, the normal adult invariably comes to                         *
this problem with the rooted preconception of two funda-                         l
mentally distinct entities, mind and matter.     By idealism he                         \
then, of course, necessarily understands a doctrine which                         <
denies the existence of matter, or looks upon matter merely                         |
as a product of imagination, or asserts the pre-eminence of mind over matter. All this is mere vain talking which arises from a complete misapprehension of the whole subject. Idealism, as I have described it, does not deny the existence or the reality of matter. It simply states what matter is, in terms of consciousness. It defines a portion of matter as a nucleus of associated sensations. Those associated sensations are just as real as the unassociated reservoir from which they sprang. But, replies the sciolist, the things are totally different. Sensations are within us, matter is outside of us and remains when the sensations called up by it have ceased.
Futile though this criticism is, I recognize the inevitable-ness of its being made. And the only difficulty in making a reply is, as I hope some of my readers will already perceive, the difficulty of lucid exposition. I have to contend with that profound, deep-rooted prepossession of the duality of